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the best traditions of editorship during his thirty-four years'
conduct of the Fortnightly Review. At Oxford, Courtney was a
"Univ." man, who took a double first and became a colleague of
Lang's as a fellow of Merton. After a period of schoolmastering,
he returned to Oxford as a philosophy don at New College, and
in 1884 was associated with Arther Bourchier in founding the
Oxford University Dramatic Society. The Dictionary of National
Biography finds only five words for his work as a dramatist, but
about a dozen of his plays secured London production, among
them Oedipus Rex (1912), subsequently repeatedly performed by
Sir John Martin Harvey, and an adaption of Stevenson's Markheim,
taken on tour by H. B. Irving. Journalism and the stage weaned
him away from Oxford in 1890, when he joined the staff of the
Daily Telegraph, on which he acted as dramatic critic and literary
editor for thirty years. His weekly book reviews over that period
maintained a wonderful equality of competence, urbanity, and
temperate judgment; he never had a powerful influence like
Lang's, but a notice from Courtney assured a book's receiving due
attention. As an editor, he chose contributors and subjects with
careful discrimination, and earned their gratitude and loyalty, as
he won the liking of his acquaintance, by his sincerity and charm
of manner; he must have been the last of his profession to reply
personally to unsolicited contributions, writing letters with his
own hand and beginning with the Dickensian "My Dear'Sir."
With the new century came a new generation of editors and
critics. G. K. Chesterton was reviewing regularly in the Speaker^
the Bookmany and the Daily News. Hilaire Belloc published his
Dantori) the first of how many brilliant historical biographies, in
1899, an(^ Caliban*s Guide to Letters in 1903; E. V. Lucas passed
from the Academy to Punch about 1901, and soon afterwards made
a corner in Charles Lamb; Ford Madox Hueffer was writing
novels, started the important English Review in 1908, and published
his interesting book on The Critical Attitude in 1911; Arnold
Bennett found a weekly pulpit in the New Age in 1908; Robert
Lynd published Portraits and Impressions in 1908; J. C. Squire
became literary editor of the New Statesman in 1913. All these
were bottled but still maturing in 1914; even that great modern
editor, J. L. Garvin, who edited the Outlook as far back as 1905